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lain, the Radical governor whom he at first op-
posed, proved a good executive, he supported him
against the popular idol, Wade Hampton. His
most important service was in advocating eco-
nomic measures for the rebuilding of the state
and section after the war. In this work he was
original, resourceful, successful. He is the first
conspicuous figure in the post-bellum movement
to "bring the cotton mills to the cotton fields."
He urged agricultural diversification, particu-
larly through the introduction of tobacco culture
in South Carolina. He wanted Southern farmers
to grow their own meat instead of depending so
heavily upon the West. Immigration of Euro-
pean farmers and artisans and of workers from
the North was constantly espoused by Dawson.
He was largely responsible for the South Caro-
lina statute against dueling, and for this service
was made a Knight of the Order of St. Gregory
the Great by Pope Leo XIII in 1888, He was a
devoted Catholic. He first married Virginia
Fourgeaud of Charleston, daughter of a French
family, in 1867. In January 1874 he married
Sarah, daughter of Judge Thomas Gibbes Mor-
gan of Louisiana, who with two children survived
him. Dawson was shot and killed by Dr. T. B.
McDow in the latter's office whither he had gone
resentful of an affront to the Swiss governess of
his children. McDow was acquitted, many be-
lieved through corrupt means, but some years
later died under circumstances pointing to sui-
cide.

[Dawson's partial but spirited autobiography, Remi-
niscences of Confed. Service (Charleston, 1882; only
a few copies distributed) ; Centennial Edition, The
News and Courier (1903) ; sketch in Abbeville, S. C.,
Medium, Feb. 9, 1876, and a brief paraphrase of this
in J. T. Scharf, Hist, of the Confed, States Navy
(1887), p. 712; files of the Charleston News 1867-73,
and of the News and Courier 1873-89; Sarah Morgan
Dawson, A Confed. Girl's Diary (1913), ed. by War-
rington Dawson, a lively recital of the early life of his
second wife; private information.]               3p]^__L

DAWSON, HENRY BARTON (June 8f
itei-May 23,1889), editor, historian, came with
his parents, Abraham and Mary (Barton) Daw-
son, from his birthplace at Gosberton, Lincoln-
shire, to New York City in 1834. His formal
education, begun in England and continued in
the public schools of New York, ended in March

1836.  His natural interest in books was undoubt-
edly enhanced by a short but agreeable term of
service in a publishing and book-selling house in
Ithaca, N. Y., whither the family had moved in

1837.   From 1839 to 1856 he was engaged in
business in New York City. For a few months
in 1847, he was the editor and proprietor of the
financially unsuccessful Crystal Fount andRech-
0bite Recorder, a temperance paper.  He was
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associated with several prc-Rcpublican party
movements (Historical Magazine, ser. 3, II, 329-
33), including the Free-Soil party, for whose
first New York City meeting he issued the call,
and of which he was elected secretary. Later,
thinking that he had discovered in the Repub-
lican party a tendency to a centralization which
he considered unconstitutional, he retired from
politics.

The publication of Dawson's article, "The
Park and its Vicinity" (in Valentine's Manual of
the Corporation of the City of N civ York, 1855),
and several valuable historical papers which fol-
lowed, established his reputation and enlarged
his circle of friends. He gained wide recognition
from his Battles of the United States by Sea and
Land (2 vols., 1858). His strictures therein on
the military conduct of Gen. Israel Putnam led
to bitter controversy in the columns of the Hart"
ford Daily Post (reprinted as Gleanings from the
Harvest-field of American History, Part VI,
1860). His excellent edition of The Federalist
(1863), of which but one volume appeared, re-
sulted in controversy with James A. Hamilton
and with John Jay (Current Fictions Tested by
Unatrrcnt Facts, No. I, 1864). After a year as
editor of the Yonkcrs Gazette t he purchased the
Historical Magazine, which he edited from July
1866 to its discontinuance for financial reasons
in April 1876. His frequent contributions to
this magazine, including hundreds of book-no-
tices, show, as do his other writings, critical
ability, accuracy, keen analysis, great industry,
and trenchancy of style. These characteristics,
combined with his "revisionist" tendencies, were
bound to provoke controversy and hostility
among local patriots and filio-pictistic zealots.
His natural pugnacity was undoubtedly increased
by his ill health, which, proceeding from an at-
tack of malaria in 1868, prostrated him com-
pletely from 1876 to 1884* He recovered suffi-
ciently to write what is perhaps his ablest work,
"Westchester County, New York, during the
American Revolution" (in J. T* Scharf, Hw-
tory of Westchester County, 1886). During his
life many historical societies honored him with
membership. He died at Tarrytown, leaving his
wife, Catherine (Martling) Dawson, whom he
had married May 28, 1845, and several children*

[See C. C, Dawson, A Collection of Family Records
with Biog. Sketches (1874) ; a memoir of Dawson by-
John A. Todd in the New-England Hist, and Gened.
Reg., XLIV (1890), 233-48? and a nearly complete
bibliography in the sale catalogue, The Lib* of tha Late
Henry B. Dawson, LL.D. (1890), pt, I, pp. 33^37, 77-
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DAWSON, JOHN (i76a~Mar. 30, 1814),
statesman, was a son of the Rev, Musgrave Daw-
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